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issued a bulletin on Diseases of Plants, this number being devoced 
to (1) the normal condition of vegetable structure with reference 
to cell contents, and (2) peach yellows. The work appears to be 
well and carefully done. Four good colored plates accompany 
the second paper. 

BNTOMOI.OG-V. 1 

The old, old question of Species. — Dr. H. A. Hagen and 
Mr. William H. Edwards have drawn swords on the question as 
to how many species of Papilio of the machaon group we really 
have. As the question is one of opinion we do not expect either 
to convince the other. Dr. Hagen's method, which is too much 
based on the idea of fixity in species, would, if fully carried out, 
do away with all divisions; while Mr. Edwards's, though based on 
a more philosophic and correct view of nature, too often rates as 
species what the majority of naturalists would rate as varieties or 
races. In both directions the objects of classification may be per- 
verted. There is, therefore, room for modification of the extreme 
views of both disputants. Meanwhile the debate gives scope to 
rhetoric and argument, and enlivens the monotony of the mass 
of descriptive matter that has hitherto prevailed in " Pa- 
pilio," and rendered it rather dry to all but the describers. Dr. 
Hagen is certainly not less capable of sound judgment, because 
he has achieved distinction in other fields, and has made a spe- 
cialty of another order. Rather should his judgment be the 
sounder on such a point. Nor have Mr. Edwards's views addi- 
tional weight because of his well-known tendency to make spe- 
cies to be subsequently annihilated by himself or others, upon 
fuller knowledge. In default of actual proof by breeding Dr. 
Hagen has adopted the next best test, viz : the inseparability of 
the various forms. Just as extensive rearing from the larvae in a 
given region almost invariably reduces the number of " species," 
and broadens our conception of the limits of specific variation in 
such region; so the comparison of extensive material from all 
regions emphasizes the principles of evolution by showing insep- 
arable series and consequent genetic relationship. In this way 
not only species but genera often lose the definiteness they pre- 
viously possessed, and we have only series left. Yet the value of 
separating this series into more or less constant sets known as va- 
rieties, species, genera, etc., with their sub-divisions, is too appa- 
rent to need argument, and only he who believes in the fixity of 
" species " in all time will be puzzled and baffled by the facts. 
Mr. Edwards will, therefore, have the support of entomologists 
generally, and shows, in fact, full knowledge of his subject and 
admirable humor in discussing it. 

Myrmecophila. — Prior to 1876 this interesting genus of little 
crickets was not known to occur in this country. Harris had 

1 This department is edited by Prof. C. V. Rii.ey, Washington, D. C, to whom 
communications, books for notice, etc., may be sent. 
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previously mentioned the genus as having possibly been seen on 
cucumbers, but the fact was left in doubt. In the early summer 
of that year a single female was taken by Mr. H. K. Morrison in 
Georgia, but under just what circumstances it was found he did 
not recollect. A r.otice of this capture was published by Mr. S. 
H. Scudder in the Naturalist (xi. p. 190). Dr. Hagen also re- 
ports two specimens taken at Portland, Oregon, last summer. 
Mr. L. Brunner recently took additional specimens of this minute 
cricket in the vicinity of Washington, D. C, where it was by no 
means rare in the nests of Formica mfa, and a closely related 
species of ant that lives under the bark of rotten stumps. Of 
those taken one was a full-grown female, and the rest apparently 
immature. Thus far the male of this genus has not been posi- 
tively met with, though we suspect that some of the supposed 
immature individuals are males. In Europe there are two spe- 
cies, of which only the females have been taken. 

Mr. Bruner will name the species after Mr. Pergande, who has 
often met with it while looking for ants under decayed logs. 
These facts show that in this country the genus possesses the 
same habits as in Europe. 

Salt-water Insects used as Food. — Mr. Edwin A. Barber, 
of Philadelphia, recently sent us some Diptera, which he received 
from Professor A. Penafiel, that were taken from the Lake Tets- 
coco in Mexico. They are a species of Ephydra which Dr. Wil- 
liston, to whom we referred the fragments, believes is E. hians Say, 
described from Mexico. Dr. Packard {American journal of 
Science and Arts, February, 1871, p. 103-5) describes two species 
of this genus, viz. E. californica from Clear lake and Mono 
lake, California, and E. gracilis from Great Salt lake, Utah. 

The insects of this genus are interesting not only by virtue of 
their inhabiting alkaline and saline waters, but also because the 
larvae occur in such prodigious numbers, and form an extensive 
article of diet among the Indians of the West and Southwest. 
Professor W. H. Brewer, while working on the geological survey 
of California, found that the Indians gather from all around the 
vicinity of Lake Mono at specified seasons to collect the larvae, 
which are washed up in windrows along the shores. From 
some interesting notes he has left with Dr. Williston it seems 
that this food is called koo-chah-bee. The worms are dried and 
sifted from the sand, the shell then rubbed off by hand, when a 
yellowish kernel remains like a small grain of rice, oily, nutri- 
tious, and not unpleasant to taste. Pulverized and made into 
cakes the food reminded Professor Brewer of the patent meat 
biscuit that was used during the war, more than of anything else 
he could liken it to. There are no fish or reptiles in the lake, 
but countless millions of these Ephydra flies rest on the water 
and on everything round about it. It is probable that the insect 
is most washed up by the waves when assuming the puparium 
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state near the surface, and that the yellow kernel referred to is 
the true pupa that dries within the puparium. 

Alternation of generation in AphidiD/E. — In a letter from 
our friend Lichtenstein, which has been for some time mislaid, he 
writes of Ritsemia : 

" The true egg gives birth to the Pseudogyne fundatrix, which 
increases in size and shows six-jointed antennae. The Pseudogyne 
fundatrix, without copulation, takes on the gall-like form. It is 
like the Neuroterus in the Cynipidae, all are females, — no males. 
It produces gemmations of various sizes (pupae), out of which 
issue the males and females. They copulate, and the true female 
(eight-jointed antennae) takes on the gall-like form, and lays be- 
neath herself the true eggs from which the fundatrix has to issue. 

" You see it is precisely the history of Neuroterus (Pseudo- 
gyne) and Spathegaster (true female), and what is still more 
striking is that the young ones in Ritsemia remain in their parent's 
skin until they are full sized, and issue only as Pseudogyne, 
able to lay young at once, or as sexual individuals, able to copu- 
late immediately. Is it not exactly like the Cynipidae ?" 

Food-plants of Samia cynthia. — Mr. Birney deserves credit 
for his interesting observations on this subject recorded in the last 
number of the Naturalist, and we hope he will continue his 
observations and ascertain the cause of death of the sassafras and 
tulip-tree-fed larvae. These trees are the favorite food of our 
Promethea larva, the nearest indigenous ally to Cynthia, and it is 
an interesting fact that while the former has never yet been found 
feeding on Ailanthus, its introduced ally (feeding chiefly on Ail- 
anthus) takes also to the very trees which Promethea prefers. 
Cynthia has actually been bred to the imago from sassafras-fed 
larvae, both at Washington and elsewhere, and is recorded as 
reared on Rhus, plum and Laburnum in Europe. Mr. G. D. 
Hulst has recorded it here from tulip tree, sassafras and wild 
cherry, while Mr. P. E. Nostrand (Bulletin Brooklyn Ent. Soc, 
II, p. yj) found it feeding voluntarily on willow. 

Bitten by an Aphid ? — Some time ago Mr. Samuel Swan, of 
New York, sent us the following letter. Specimens were subse- 
quently forwarded, and proved to be Siphonophora rudbeckice, a 
large reddish Aphid common on Solidago and Rudbeckia. We 
think there must have been some mistake about the biting, 
which was probably done by ants or some other insect that es- 
caped notice at the time : 

A friend while crossing a waste lot last September gathered a bunch of golden 
rod, Solidago rigida. He soon felt his hand becoming very hot, and, on examining, 
ascertained that it had been bitten by the innumerable insects from the plant which 
covered his hand. The hand had the appearance of erysipelas, and was greatly 
swollen. He preserved some of the insects in alcohol, and I am now desirous of 
learning their name. If I send you one or two will it assist you in ascertaining the 
name, or do you already know the insect that infests that plant? Your reply will 
much oblige. 
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Injury done by Colaspis tristis. — This common beetle is, like 
its congener, C. briinnea, an almost universal feeder, and it is sur- 
prising that it has not before been noted as injurious to cultivated 
plants. I had yesterday, while on a farm near Herndon, Va., oc- 
casion to observe that this insect is capable of doing considerable 
harm to pear and peach trees by gnawing at the tender terminal 
shoots of the twigs. The tips of the twigs thus injured dry up 
and die. One of the peach trees I examined was full of such 
dead tips, there being hardly any healthy ones left. — E. A. Schwarz, 
Washington, D. C, June it, iS8j. 

Steganoptycha claypoleana. — Through the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor E. W. Claypole we received this spring, from Mrs. L. H. 
Lewis, some larvse of the buckeye stem-borer, noticed in the 
November, 1882, issue of the Naturalist (p. 914), and have ob- 
tained therefrom a number of perfect moths. The general re- 
semblance of some of the specimens to others of Proteoteras- 
cescidana is great ; but with the perfect specimens the differences 
upon close inspection become quite marked. Claypoleana lacks 
the notch in posterior borders of primaries, the tufts of raised 
scales on the discs of same, and the peculiar tuft or pencil of 
hairs on the upper surface of secondaries in the c?, between the 
margin and the costal vein. It is a shorter, broader-winged spe- 
cies; the ocellate spot is less distinctly relieved, the median 
oblique band more broken, the basal-costal portion paler and con- 
trasted along the median vein with a dark shade which may be 
almost black, and which broadens posteriorly till near the middle 
of wing, where it is abruptly relieved by a pale space obliquing 
basally. By these characters the species is easily distinguished 
from aesculana, and it is withal a grayer species with the pale and 
dark shades more highly and abruptly contrasted. In an article 
by Professor Claypole, which appeared subsequent to Our note 
{Psyche in, p. 367, issued Dec. 16, 1882), he states that Professor 
Fernald referred the species provisionally to Steganoptycha, Ste- 
phens, and this reference is evidently correct. None of the larvae 
we received were boring in the leaf-stem, but rolled themselves 
up in the green leaves upon which they fed. It is doubtless 
more of a blossom and leaf feeder than a stem-borer. The larvse 
were feeding during the first half of May and the moths issued 
during the first week in June. — C. V. Riley. 

ZOOLOGY. 

New Observations on Hydra. — W. Marshall commences by 
stating his belief that the green color of Hydra viridis is not due 
to a symbiotic process, but is a property of the polyp, and in this 
he agrees with Professor Ray Lankester ; of this species there 
appear to be several geographical races, as the forms mentioned 
by Baker, Trembly, Rosel, Pallas and Schaffer differ a great deal 
in size and in the proportionate length of the arms. 



